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and of it, that you have quite won all the blue-jackets7 hearts, and
one of your chief satisfactions must be that what you said so often
in public has been proved so true and never did the Navy come out
better than in the late advance on the Prah. Nothing can exceed
the esprit-de-corps: and the way that force sent out under your
supervision and direction has met all expectations, and had there
been more fighting would have come out even stronger. This
zeal and discipline has quite won Sir G. Wolseley, and he has nobly
responded by giving them the post of honour ... I thought you
ought to feel what is felt for you.

Another distinguished sailor, Sir William Houston Stewart,
Admiral of the Fleet, was equally complimentary.

I declare to you honestly as a sailor, and one of those now at the
top of the tree, that I have looked with admiration and increasing
confidence to your management of the noble Profession, to the
pains you have taken to acquire an accurate knowledge of its nature,
and real interests, and to the uniform courtesy and consideration
with which you have treated its officers of all ranks. The result of
the election is, of course, very bitter to an old man born and bred
in Liberal principles $ but there is one important alleviation to my
distress. You are still in Parliament, and will, I am confident,
ably and zealously sustain the claims of the Navy to be maintained
in efficiency and contentment.

When Goschen entered Parliament the great figures of the
'forties and 'fifties were one by one going the way of all flesh.
Palmerston, Russell, Derby and Clarendon were old men, Granville
and Lowe, elderly, and when Disraeli came into power in 1874, it
was for the last time.

Of all the Prime Ministers who have helped to make history,
not one has combined in his own person so many gifts as this brilliant
Jew. Statesman, philosopher, novelist, man of the world, he excelled
in everything he undertook. Lytton Strachey, in his inimitable
Queen Victoria, has told us with what cynical tact he handled Her
Majesty. "We authors," he wrote to her, and was rewarded by
being the only subject permitted to write to Her Majesty in the
first person. No other statesman realized so fully the potential
danger of the extremes of poverty and wealth which then existed,
and the urgent need for reform. In Sybil, he wrote that the young
Queen was called to reign over "two nations : between whom .there